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INTRODUCTION 


The US coaling or naval base at Guantanamo Bay 
in the Eastern part of Cuba, has been a sore point 
ever since the island won its formal independence 
and found it limited by the imposition of the Platt 
Amendment and the Permanent Treaty that provided 
for the establishment of the base. 


There were angry political debates in Cuba when 
the Yankee naval base was imposed; and, over the 
years, the matter has become an ever greater bone 
of contention between the partisans of absolute, 
integral state sovereignty and those who have de- 
fended the alleged right of the imperialist powers 
to maintain military enclaves in foreign countries 
on the pretext of ensuring their own security. 


In January, 1959, with the triumph of the Revolu- 
tion against the pro-imperialist tyranny in Cuba, the 
struggle to rid the island of this anti-Cuban enclave 
intensified and moved beyond the national level to 
the international arena. 


Thus, there is a need for a historical account of 
events, dating from the Spanish colonial period and 
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the Cuban patriot’s struggle for independence, its 
frustration by the United States’ intervention in the 
war for liberation and the subsequent installation 
of this military enclave by the United States. 


This work, therefore, provides a historical pano- 
rama of the relations between Cuba and the United 
States during the 19th and 20th centuries, of the 
Cuban people's struggles for emancipation from the 
Spanish colonial yoke and Washington's interference 
first to purchase the island and then, when that 
failed, to intervene in the Spanish-Cuban war. 


It describes with detailed precision the sordid web 
the United States wove to chain the island to its 
spurious interests, and the diplomatic astuteness 
—combined with pressure and force— it used to 
implant a neocolonial regime in Cuba. 


{t records the many Yankee attacks and acts of 
intervention from Guantanamo against the Antillean 
countries and those surrounding the Caribbean and 
the support that the base has given to Caribbean 
tyrannies —including support for the satrap Batista 
against the rebels in the Sierra Maestra before they 
came to power and then against the Cuban Revolu- 
tion— all irrefutably documented. 


It reveals the US government's prepotency and 
arrogance in seeking to preserve the Guantanamo 
military base to humiliate the fighting Cuban people 
as its own power waned —even though the strategic 
importance of the base has diminished considerably. 
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The text provides an accurate account of the early 
relations between Cuba and the United States —going 
as far back as 1805, when President Jefferson infor- 
med Spain that the United States would seize Cuba 
in case of war. 


It describes how the US government's “ripe fruit” 
policy and the Monroe Doctrine were applied and 
how the United States intervened in the Spanish- 
Cuban war, blowing up the battleship Maine in 
Havana's harbor to provide the pretext . 


It refers to the hateful Breckenridge Memorandum, 
in which gradual elimination of the Cuban population 
and its replacement by US nationals was contem- 
plated, and the McKinley Administration's Joint Res- 
olution of 1898 and the occupation of the island by 
US troops that same year, while the Cubans were 
excluded from the signing of the Paris Peace Treaty, 
which presumably gave the island its independence 
from Spanish domination. 


In analyzing the Spanish occupation and the beginning 
of the US occupation, the document describes how 
Leonard Wood, who headed the occupation govern- 
ment, hatched the scheme of promoting annexation 
and how the new colonial army was followed by 
the Yankee latifundists, bankers and private com- 
panies in grabbing the country's wealth and control- 
ling its lands, industry and commerce. 


Thus, the 1901 Constitution imposed the infamous 
Platt Amendment; the Permanent Treaty; and, in 
that context, the coaling station at Guantanamo Bay, 
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that was allegedly established “to maintain the in- 
dependence of Cuba and to protect the people...” 


A detailed legal analysis’ of the agreements clearly 
shows them to be illegal, since neither before nor 
after they were signed did the United States show 
good faith in leasing the base at Guantanamo Bay. 
There is no doubt that the constitutionalists of 1901 
and the negotiators of the 1934 Treaty acted under 
‘coercion, accepting the Platt Amendment and the 
US base on Cuban territory as the lesser of two 
evils. The document also stresses that a serious 
violation of a treaty by one of the signatories is 
cause fort its termination since consent for the 
unequal Treaty was attained under coercion, it can, 
therefore, be considered invalid by a people that 
repudiates it. It is not amiss to recall that the United 
Nations Conference on Treaty Rights, held in Vienna 
in 1969, approved a Declaration solemnly condemning 
any State that threatens or uses military, political or 
economic pressure to coerce another State to en- 
gage in any action related to the signing of a treaty. 
All treaties, the Declaration added, should be sig- 
ned on the basis of principles of sovereign equality 
and freedom of consent; it was deplorable that, in 
the past, States sometimes found themselves forced 
to sign them under pressure applied by other States. 
The agreements for the Guantanamo naval base are 


1 The legal analysis of the agreements on the Guantdnamo base is based 
on the remarkable works published by Fernando Alvarez Tabio and Miguel 
D’Estéfano. 
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a clear example of the kind of situation that is 
condemned by international law. 


There is also an explanation of the period following 
the triumph of the Revolution (1959-1979) which lists 
a number of acts of provocation, violations and at- 
tacks made from the US base at Guantanamo Bay 
to frustrate the Cuban revolutionary process. 


The determination and calmness with which the 
Cuban people, their Party and their government have 
confronted this situation are also noted. 


There is no more eloquent proof of the Cuban 
people's firm position concerning their legitimate 
right to demand that the territory illegally occupied 
by the US military base at Guantanamo be returned 
than the direct and secret vote of 5473534 —97 
percent of the registered voters— to adopt the new 
Constitution of the Republic of Cuba on February 
24, 1976. Article 10 of the new Constitution states, 
“The Republic of Cuba rejects and considers illegal 
and null and void all treaties, pacts and concessions 
which were signed in conditions of inequaility or 
which disregard or diminish its sovereignty over any 
part of the national territory.” 


eIn response to the flight of the “scum” sponsored 
by the US Government, mass rallies of the revo- 
lutionary people held throughout the country in April 
and May, 1980, became an objective and conclusive 
referendum, reflecting Cuba's inequivocal repudia- 
tion of, and continued struggle against, the presence 
of a Yankee naval base at Guantanamo, and US 
violations of our territory and blockade. 


This work is not only timely but vitally necessary, 
for there is growing worldwide interest in the ques- 
tion of military bases established in foreign territo- 
ries against the expressed will of the peoples of 
those territories —of which Guantanamo is a sym- 
bol— and mounting repudiation of such actions 
throughout the world, especially within the Move- 
ment of Non-Aligned Countries. 


i. BACKGROUND OF CUBAN-US RELATIONS 


Ever since the begginning of the 19th century, the 
general position of the best known representatives 
of the US government and its economic interests 
has been that the island of Cuba should play a role 
in the United States’ strategic plans for expansion. 
The US political line throughout the century alter- 
nated between two poles: That the United “States 
should dominate Cuba and that the island should 
remain under Spanish control. 

In 1805, President Thomas Jefferson informed the 
British Ambassador in Washington that, in case of 
war with Spain, the United States would immediately 
seize Cuba to defend Florida and the Gulf.of Mexico. 
Jefferson reiterated the point in 1807 and in 1809. 
Cuba's annexation to the United States wasn't an 
easy matter to arrange at that time, however, be- 
cause England had the same goal. This permitted 
the continuation of Spanish sovereignty as long as 
it wasn't possible to make the island part of the 
North American Union. 

A map of the United States printed by the US 
government in 1812 included not only the Mexican 
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territories of Texas. New Santander, Cohahuilla, New 
Mexico and parts of New Vizcaya and Sonora but 
also the island of Cuba as a natural part of the 
Republic, as Don Luis de Onis, Spanish Minister in 
Washington, informed Don Francisco Javier Vene- 
gas, Viceroy of New Spain. 


The map became a reality as the years passed. 
On the threshold of the 20th century, when Cuba 
became a neocolonial republic the territorial bound- 
aries of the United States had been extended to 
include all the land the United States plundered from 
Mexico and annexed in 1836 and 1847. 


A. US TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


The US bourgoisier faced an atractive and promis- 
ing situation at the end of its war of independence 
in 1783. Before it lay a huge virgin territory that 
abounded in raw materials for industrial develop- 
ment. As the country began its economic advan- 
cement, it also embarked on a vast expasionist race 
that reached its climax during the first half the 19th 
century, when the country's native Americans were 
practically wiped out and their lands taken over, 
while other nations were forced to bow to the con- 
queror's will. 


In 1803, the United States acquired the Louisiana 
Purchase, thus incorporating the entire northwestern 
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and south central part of the continent, from the Ca- 
nadian border down to the Gulf of Mexico: an area 
of more than 2 million square kilometers, that be- 
came 12 States of the Union. By 1819, it had taken 
over the whole of Florida. In 1836, the Mexican 
territory of Texas was seized, following General 
Santa Anna's defeat as the battle of San Jacinto; it 
was annexed in 1845. Three years later, in another 
shameful episode, Mexico was robbed of California 
and New Mexico. This huge area consisted of 2 
million square kilometers of territory. “Then the 
expansionists’ restless gaze once again turned the 
Caribbean in the hope that circumstances would be 
favorable for renewing efforts to take Cuba.’” 


THE PERMANENT AND UNALTERABLE PLAN 


All the efforts made by the United States, as well 
as Jefferson's views, show that the US interest in 
Cuba began at least as early as 1805 and 1808 but 
that it became more generalized and defined after 
1823, the year in which two important documents 
governing the relations between Cuba and the United 
States saw the light: the “ripe fruit’ policy, and the 
Monroe doctrine. Perhaps more than any other 


2 Benitez Cabrera, José A., Las Antillas: colonizacién, azdcar e Imperialismo 
(The Antilles: Colonization, Sugar and !mperialism), Casa de las Américas, 
Havana, 1977, p. 218. 


Spanish-American State, .Cuba’s future was the 
principal reason for the enunciation of the so-called 
doctrine by President Monroe, who said once that 
they would leave Cuba where it was, but what they 
would never tolerate was she that fell in other hands 
than theirs. 


John Quincy Adams, who was President Monroe's 
Secretary of State and his successor in office, out- 
lined his position in a memorable note sent to Mr. 
Hugh Nelson, US Minister to Spain, on April 28, 
1823, asking Nelson to inform the Spanish govern- 
ment of the US strategic position on the annexation 
of Cuba. In part, he said: 


“.,.Cuba, almost in sight of our shores, from a 
multitude of considerations, has become an object 
of trascendent importance to the commercial and 
political interests of our Union... . 


".,.in looking forward to the probable course of 
events for the short period of half a century, it is 
scarcely possible to resist the conviction that an 
annexation of Cuba to our federal republic will be 
indispensable to the continuance and integrity of the 
Union itself... . 


",,.But there are laws of political as well as of 
physical gravitation; and if an apple sgvered by the 
tempest from its native tree cannot choose but to 
fall to the ground, Cuba, forcibly disjoined from 
its own unnatural connection with Spain, and inca- 
pable of self-support, can gravitate only towards the 
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North American Union, which by the same law of 
nature, cannot cast her off from its bosom...” 


Adams words set the unalterable policy that the 
United States applied toward Cuba throughout the 
19th and a good part of the 20th centuries. 


In December, 1823, the famous Monroe Doctrine 
was proclaimed, warning the European powers to 
keep out of the Americas, which were to remain 
the exclusive province of US interests. 


When Ferdinand VII of Spain died in 1833, the 
United States once again stated that it did no seek 
to annex Cuba but that it would not permit it to be 
annexed by any other power. 


in 1836, the US representative to Madrid declared 
that the United States had a particular interest in 
having Spain retain power in Cuba and that, in this 
sense, US interests were in complete agreement 
with US desires. 


Throughout the 19th century, Washington made a 
number of efforts to purchase Cuba. Not satisfied 
with its plunder of Mexican territory, the Polk Ad- 
ministration tried to purchase Cuba in 1848, but Spain 
refused to sell. A few years later, President Buchanan 
renewed the attempt, again in vain. With respect to 
Cuba all US Presidents followed the same policy: 


3 Roig de Leuchsenring, Emitlo, Cuba no debe su Independencia a los Esta- 
dos Unidos (Cuba Doesn't owe its Independence to the United States), 
Publications of the Cuban Society of Historical and International Studies, 
Havana, 1950, pp. 32-53. 
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For Spain if it can't be for the United States, but 
never for the Cubans. 


By 1898, however, the fruit was ripe for interven- 
tion. The longawaited moment had arrived. The 
Spanish-Cuban-American war was the pretext for the 
implementation of Manifest Destiny. 
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ll. US INTERVENTION IN THE SPANISH-CUBAN 
WAR 


In view of Spain's unwillingness to sell Cuba; the 
resulting failure of annexation and autonomy; and 
the Cuban's imminent victory and independence, 
after 30 years of struggle, “the United States was 
looking for a pretext to intervene, seize the island 
and impose its imperial will. The battleship Maine 


was blown up in Havana's harbor to provide that 
pretext.''* This event climaxed a period of ideological 
preparation of the North American people by means 
of a massive, systematic campaign of yellow jour- 
nalism, directed by the big financial and expan- 
sionist interests in the United States to create an 
atmosphere favorable to the approaching war. This 
propaganda effort disguised the real aims of con- 
quest those interests pursued behind the banner of 
freedom for Cuba. 


The war against Spain was diligently prepared 
on the ideological, diplomatic and military levels, 
and the partisans of an aggressive foreign policy 
were whipped up to war pitch. 


4 D’Estéfano Pissani, Miguel, Derecho de Tratados (Treaty aw), Editorial 
Pueblo y Educacién, Havana, 1977, p. 148. 
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During Cuba's long years of struggle for independ- 
ence, ‘the United States had never recognized the 
governments of the Republic in Arms or acknow- 
ledged Cuba’s war footing; the United States had 
consistently denied its support, specifically in order 
to keep it from becoming independent.® 


The working masses in the United States, however, 
supported the Cuban independence struggle and 
identified with that oppressed people, that was 
trying to win its freedom. 


A few days before the United States entered the 
war against Spain, President McKinley declared that 
it would not be wise at that moment to recognize 
the independence of the so-called Republic of Cuba, 
since that might place the United States in the em- 
barrassing position of having international oblig- 
ations to that republic and of being subject to the 
approval or censure of its government in case of US 
intervention. The United States might even have to 
follow Cuban leadership and enter into a friendly 
al‘iance with it.® 


On April 11, 1898, the US President sent the Con- 
gress his anxiously awaited message concerning 
relations with Spain and the war in Cuba, requesting 
authorization for the United States to intervene in 
the conflict. The House and Senate debated the 
matter for several days and, on April 19, approved 


5 Ibidem. 
6 Foner, Phlilip., The Spanish-Cuban-American War and the Rise of Yankee 
Imperialism, Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, Havana. vol. I, p. 299. 
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the Joint Resolution that William McKinley signed 
into law the following day, an ultimatum for war 
with Spain. 


The US government realized that Spanish control 
in Cuba was weakening daily and that the revolution, 
on the country, was growing ever stronger. If the 
United States delayed, it would face an independent 
Cuba and lose the chance to “pacify” the island 
for use as a catapult in its Antillean and Asian 
expansion. 


Thus, the war to free Cuba was really a war to 
block its independence, drive Spain out of the An- 
tilles and the Philippines and open the door to US 
economic and political domination of these islands. 


Spain rejected the Joint Resolution, and diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were broken. 
On April 22, 1898, the US naval fleet left for Havana 
to impose a blockade against Cuba. 


War was formally declared on April 25. Yankee 
troops began to land on the eastern shore of the 
island on June 22. On July 3, the Spanish squadron 
was defeated in the naval battle of Santiago de 
Cuba. This defeat practically sealed the fate of that 
city, and in effect, put an end to the Spanish empire 
in the Americas and Asia. 


Yankee intervention in the Spanish-Cuban war oc- 
curred at the moment in history when the Spanish 
government had used “the last man and the last 
peseta” in its systematic opposition to the island's 
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full emancipation by repeatdly backing the impe- 
rialist doctrine of Manifest Destiny and the ripe fruit 
policy. 


The US intervention in the war for independence 
on April, 1898, at the moment the Cuban mambises 
were on the point of winning, had as its immediate 
objective to guarantee that the island would be 
economically, if not territorially, annexed to the 
United States, as Spanish Admiral Pascual Cervera 
had said in February of that year.’ 


The Spanish garrison that defended Santiago de 
Cuba surrendered on July 16, 1898, but the USS com- 
mand refused to allow the Cubans to take part in 
the surrender ceremonies, in line with official US 
nonrecognition of Cuban revolutionary bodies. The 
surrender was not signed by Cubans. Cuba's decisive 
role in the victory was not acknowledged. Cuban 
General Calixto Garcia, head of the rebel troops in 
the eastern part of the island, protested energetically 
in a famous letter addressed to the US authorities. 
The consistency of US policy toward Cuba had been 
ratified once again. 


Hostilities ended on August 12, and the victorious 
United States issued orders for the lifting of the 
naval blockade against Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. The Spanish-Cuban-American war —''the 
splendid little war,’ as John Hay called it in a letter 
to Theodore Roosevelt— had lasted four months. 


7 Benitez Cabrera, José A. Op. cit., p. 247. 
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Once the Spanish squadron had been defeated, 
Major General Nelson A. Miles, commander of the 
United States Army, carefully read his final political 
instructions from US Secretary of War J. G. Brec- 
kenridge to conduct the war in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
The document is so explicit that needs no further 
analysis. 


THE BRECKENRIDGE MEMORANDUM 


The annexation of territories to our Republic has been so far 
that of vast regions very scarcely populated, and has always 
been preceded by the peaceful invasion of our emmigrants in 
such a way that the absorption and amalgamation of the 
existing population has been easy and speedy. The Antillean 
problem presents itself two aspects: One is related to the 
island of Cuba, the other to Puerto Rico; our aspirations and 
the policy we should follow in each case also differ. Cuba 
with greater territory, has a greater population than Puerto 
Rico. Its population consists of whites, negroes. asiatics and 
their mixtures. The inhabitants are generally indolent and 
apathetic. It is obvious that the immediate annexation to 
our federation of such elements would be folly, and before 
so doing, we must clean the country, even though it be by 
applying the same means which were applied by Divine Prov- 
idence to Sodom and Gomorrah. 


We must destroy everything in range of our guns, we must 
concentrate blockade so that hunger, and disease its constant 
companion, may sap the civilians and cut down the Cuban 
army. That army should be employed constantly in reconnais- 
sance and rear-guard actions, so that they may suffer rigorously 
between two fires, and to them shall fall all dangerous and 
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desperate enterprises... We will aid with our arms the inde- 
pendent government which will be constituted, although in- 
formally, while it is in the minority. Fear, on one hand, and 
their own interest on the other, will cause this minority to 
strengthen itself, making the autonomists and the Spaniards 
remaining in the country to appear as the minority. 


When this moment arrives, we should create difficulties 
for the independent government and these, and the lack of 
means to comply with our demands and the obligations created 
by us, the war expenses and the organization of the new 
country, will face them. 


These difficulties should coincide with the troubles and 
violence among elements referred to, and to the opposition 
we should lend our aid. 


Summing up, our policy should always be to support the 
weaker against the stronger, until we have obtained the exter- 
mination of them both, in order to annex the Pearl of the 
Antilles. 
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tl. THE ROAD OF OCCUPATION 


FROM THE JOINT RESOLUTION TO THE 
TREATY OF PARIS 


Point Four of the Joint Resolution of Congress, of 
April 19, 1898, declared “That the United States 
hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over 
said island except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, 
to leave the government and control of the island 
to its people.” 


It also stipulated: 


“First. That the people of the island of Cuba are 
and, of right ought to be free and independent. 


Second: That it is the duty of the United States 
to demand, and the government of the United States 
does hereby demand, that the government of Spain 
at once relinquish its authority and government in 
the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters.” 
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While the Joint Resolution clearly denied recogni- 
tion to the Republic of Cuba in Arms and legal stand- 
ing to the Council of Government of the Revolution, 
it went much farther than the US executive had 
intended. It bolstered the resistance and mobiliza- 
tion of the Cuban people, which prevented annexation 
of Cuba later, as was done with the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico. The Joint Resolution also implied a 
certain international commitment on the part of the 
US government so that other “legal ways” had to 
be found to guarantee control over the island of Cuba. 


The Joint Resolution offered Spain one alternative: 


1) to relinquish its authority and withdraw its 
forces from Cuba; or 2) to go to war and open the 
way to Yankee occupation of Cuba. The Spaniards 
chose the latter. 


After Spain's military defeat in Cuba in a lightning 
war, the surrender, signed on August 12, 1898, 
provided that Spain would relinquish all claims of 
sovereignty and all rights over Cuba and immediately 
evacuate the island and that it should appoint to 
arrange and see to the details of the evacuation. 


The United States took over military control of 
Cuba. The new colonial authorities that would cons- 
titute the interim military-civilian government in 
charge of the nation's destiny as long as the occupa- 
tion lasted began to establish themselves in the 
territory. 


In October of that year, the Spanish and US 
delegates appointed to draw up and sign the peace 
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treaty began their discussions in Paris. As at the 
surrender of Santiago de Cuba, the Cubans were not 
invited to send representatives to the Conference, 
to participate in the discussions or to sign the 
Treaty. 


The bilateral Treaty of Paris, signed between Spain 
and the United States, on December 10, 1898, 
stipulated in Article | that: “Spain relinquishes all 
claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 


“And as the island is, upon its evacuation by 
Spain, to be occupied by the United States, the 
United States will, so long as such occupation shall 
last, assume and discharge the obligations that may 
under international law result from the fact of its 
occupation, for the protection of life and property.” 


The text listed the territories over which Spain 
renounced sovereignty (Cuba) and those ceeded to 
the United States (Puerto Rico and the other islands 
of the West Indies, Guam and the archipelago of the 
Phillippines). 


Cuba became a special occupation territory, since 
it was no longer ‘a war-occupied or enemy territory, 
once the Treaty of Paris was signed. Neither could 
it be considered a State or territory that had been 
absorbed by another State, for the United States was 
not absorbing Cuba or Spain.”*® But, since law and 
order was clearly in the hands of a foreign mliitary 
government that imposed its will by issuing military 


8 D'Estéfano Pissani, Miguel. Op. cit., p. 150. 
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orders ,it can certainly be said that Cuba was sub- 
jected to military occupation. 


Article XVI of the same Treaty of Paris said: ‘It 
is understood that any obligations assumed in this 
Treaty by the United States with respect to Cuba 
are limited to the time of its occupancy thereof; but 
it will upon termination of such occupancy, advise 
any government establisher in the island to accept 
the same obligations.” 


Cuba took over from the United States the 
obligations that it had assumeed under the Treaty 
of Paris. 


Whereas the Joint Resolution implied a commit- 
ment to respect Cuban independence, the Treaty of 
Paris ignored it by turning the island inte a “special” 
territory. 


While the United States refused to recognize the 
government of Cuba in arms, it did request and 
obtain help from the Cuban patriots of the Liber- 
ation Army —the decisive factor in the victory over 
Spain— for the US Army landing. Those heroic 
Cuban fighters weren't even recognized when their 
aid was required, were barred from the cities when 
Spain surrendered and were ignored when the Treaty 
ending the Spanish-American war was signed in 
Paris. 

That is why the Yankee hastened to declare that 
the Joint Resolution wasn't an agreement, a law or 
even a decree. McKinley was quick to state that 
he didn't recognize Cuban authority or any revo- 
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lutionary body's right to negotiate with the United 
States; and the Cuban Assembly agreed to dissolve 
on April 4, 1899, after the United States refused to 
recognize it. Clearly, the peace with Spain was not 
a Cuban peace with the United States. 
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IV. US MILITARY OCCUPATION (1899-1902) 


At midday on January 1, 1899, Spain’s sovereignty 
over the island of Cuba ended, and that of the United 
States officially began. 


“The victorious Cuban troops were not allowed 
to establish the country’s new form of government. 
That was done by the foreign power that expelled 
Spain and took over from her. The Cuban army that 
had fought for the homeland's freedom throughout 
years of epic struggle and the long-suffering emi- 
grants'” watched the Spanish flag lowered from 
Havana's Morro Castle that January 1; in its place 
was raised not the Cuban flag, but that of the United 
States. ; 


As the Cuban patriots contemplated that harsh 
reality, it Isn't hard to imagine that, in one great 
national chorus, they reaffirmed Bonifacio Byrne's 
verse: 


Back home, with heavy heart | see 
the flag that is my pride 


9 Roig de Leuchsenring. cmilio, Historia de la Enmienda Platt (History of 
the Platt Amendment), Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, Havana, 1973, p. 102. 
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unturled, but still not free, 
another hoisted by its side. 


Cuban military and civilian power sumbitted to the 
occupation forces; but, since the US Congress could 
not pass laws concerning Cuba, because the United 
States had not assumed sovereignty over the island, 
legislation was by military decree of a governor ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 


Annexationist and anti-independence views were 
vehemently expressed in US financial and military 
circles during this period. General Leonard Wood, who 
became military governor of Cuba in 1900, was a 
frenetic annexationist who wrote Elihu Root, US 
Secretary of War, that annexationist feelings were 
growing everywhere and, unless the Convention ap- 
proved the Appendix without further delay, the big 
agricultural and commercial interests would develop 
enough influence to boost it. A few days later, in 
another note he added that Cuba had naturally 
been left little of no independence under the Platt 
Amendment and that the only solution was to seek 
annexation. He added that this would take time, 
however, and that, during this period, Cuba should 
maintain its own government —with US control over 
it, a control that would doubtless be turned into 
possesion. 


Cuba was the first big neocolonial market for 
incipient US imperialism; “by 1899 the United States 
was already talking about the big business that Cuba 
would provide. The private companies, bankers and 
latifundists followed the army of occupation as the 
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legitimate occupiers.’'’ The expulsion of Spain from 
its last colonies in the Americas and Asia gave the 
United States virtual domination over the Caribbean, 
and an advantageous position in the Pacific, as it 
usurped a piece of territory in Guantanamo, took 
over Puerto Rico plus Guam and the Philippines 
—and, later, occupied the land for the Panama 
Canal. 


“Domination of the upper Antilles was the pathway 
to the exercise of a blood-curding influence over the 
rest of the Antilles, in Latin America.”!! José Marti, 
a political genius, grasped the danger that was there 
and tried in time, with Cuba’s independence, to 
prevent the United States from extending its con- 
tro! through the Antilles and falling with that added 
strength on our lands of America. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESS OF 1900-1901 


In his December 5, 1899, message to Congress, 
President McKinley said that Cuba, of necessity, had 
to be linked to the United States by special ties, 
which could be organic or conventional, and that 
only the future would tell how far Cuba’s destiny 
was to be linked to that of the United States. 
McKinley's reference to organic ties was an indirect 


10 D’Estéfano Pissant, Miguel, Op. cit.. p. 101. 
11 Benitez Cabrera, José A., Op. cit., p. 224. 
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expression for annexation, while conventional ties 
were those that left the way open for the Platt 
Amendment, which was to provide the formula for 
future relations between Cuba and its northern 
neighbor. 


On July 25, 1900, the US military government 
issued Civilian Order No. 301, calling for the elec- 
tion of delegates or deputies to a Constitutional As- 
sembly or Convention that was to begin its sessions 
on the first Monday in November, to draw up and 
adopt a Constitution for the people of Cuba and, as 
a part of that document, determine, in agreement 
with the US government, the relations that would 
exist between the two governments in the future. 


The Constitutional Convention held its first ses- 
sion in the Irijoa (now Marti) Theater on November 
5, 1900. Military Governor Leonard Wood addressed 
the delegates to give them their final instructions. 
Among other things, he said that it was their duty, 
first of all, to draw up and adopt a Constitution for 
Cuba and, when that had been done, to determine 
what future relations should, in their view, be es- 
tablished between Cuba and the United States. Then, 
when they had formulated these relations, the 
government of the United States would undoubtedly 
take the necessary steps to bring the matter to 
final agreement, authorized by the peoples of both 
countries, for the purpose of promoting their com- 
mon interests. 


In the article “The Cuban Republic... Limited, 
(Review of Reviews, December, 1900) pro-adminis- 
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tration writer Walter Wellman, Washington corres- 
dent for the Chicago Record-Herald, predicted that 
the imperialist plans drawn up behind the back of 
the Cuban Assembly would make Cuba theoretically 
a sovereign State but, in fact,:a self-governing 
colony of the United States. 


There is no need to list the vicissitudes of the 
Assembly in drawing up the constitutional text. On 
February 11, 1901, the discussion was concluded 
and the Constitution approved; its final text was 
read on February 21. 


Once this magna charta was written and ac- 
cepted, discussion of the political relations between 
Cuba and the United States was opened. A five- 
member commission was designated on February 
12 to study and propose the bases for such relations. 
The US Military Governor immediately informed the 
members of the commission of the instruction that 
had been received from Secretary of War Elihu 
Root, establishing the nature of those relations. 
The conditions he outlined, with certain additions, 
amounted to the articles that later appeared in the 
Platt Amendment, so called because it was presented 
to the US Senate by Senator Orville H. Platt of Con- 
necticut on February 25, 1903, as an addition to the 
draft of H.R. 14017 on loans to maintain the Army 
during the fiscal year ending in June, 1902 (Law 
on Army Expenditures). 


When the Convention learned of the unacceptable 
conditions the US government had imposed, it ap- 
proved (on February 27) five counterproposals to 
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the instructions Governor Wood had received, par- 
ticularly relating to recognition of the United States’ 
right to intervene and to establish naval stations on 
Cuban Territory. 


By a remarkable coincidence, that same day the 
US Senate and House approved the Platt Amend- 
ment, whose text was drawn up by Secretary of 
War Elihu Root. On March 2, President McKinley 
signed it into law. “The die was cast for the birth 
of formal sovereignty.’’:? 


THE PLATT AMENDMENT 


The Platt Amendment authorized the President of 
the United States “to leave the government and 
control of the island of Cuba to its people so soon 
as a government shall have been established in 
said island under a Constitution which, either as a 
part thereof or in ordinance appended thereto, shall 
define the future relations of the United States 
with Cuba.” The Joint Resolution provided that Cuba 
would be free as soop as it was pacified, while the 
Platt Amendment provided that Cuba was to be free 
as soon as its future relations with the United 
States were defined. The two were contradictory. 


The Platt Amendment crushed Cuba's independ- 
ence, not only because it permitted Yankee interven- 


12 Arasquitain, Luis, La agonia antillana (the Antillean Agony). Editorial 
Espasa-Calpe, S.A., Madrid, 1928, p. 231. 
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tion (Article lil), but also because it pared away our 
national territory by omitting the Isle of Pines from 
Cuban boundaries and leaving its ownership ‘to 
future adjustment by treaty’ (Article VI). It also 
limited Cuba's right to make treaties (Article |) and 
its right to assume or contract public debts (Article 
I), established the nature of our sanitation program 
(Article V), validated all the acts of the United 
States in Cuba during the military occupancy (Ar- 
ticle 1V) and also obliged Cuba to “sell or lease”’ 
naval stations at certain points (Article VI). 


Article Vil, concerning the naval bases, reads: 


“To enable the United States to maintain the 
independence of Cuba, and to protect the people 
thereof, as well as for its own defense, the Cuban 
government will sell or lease to the United States, 
the lands necessary for coaling or naval station, at 
certain specified points, to be agreed upon with the 
President of the United States.” 


According to Article VIII, “The government of 
Cuba will embody the foregoing provisions in a 
permanent treaty with the United States." 


This final clause obliged “Cuba to incorporate 
these fetters on its sovereignty into a permanent 
treaty —a legal delicacy so it wouldn't be said that 
the United States had shackled a country without 
its citizens’ consent. 


General Leonard Wood, who, on November 5, 
1900, had told the Cuban Constitutional Convention 
delegates that he would leave the relations between 
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Cuba and the United States to their judgment, 
warned them on February 27, 1901, that they seemed 
to be paying little or no heed to what the United 
States had done for Cuba. 


On March 2, Governor General Wood presented 
the Platt Amendment to the Cuban Convention for 
its consideration, adding that the President was 
awaiting the action which that body would take on 
it. That day, he wired Root and suggested that the 
itinerary of the US Navy be adjusted so it could pay 
a visit to Cuba. He pointed out that the squadron 
that was then off the coast of Florida was due to 
arrive in Cuba on March 9 and that it wouldn't be 
a bad idea for it to come at once. 


The convention opposed including the Platt Amend- 
ment as an appendix to the Cuban Constitution and 
only authorized certain concessions under US pres- 
sure. 


A number of delegates felt the Convention should 
adjourn rather than agree to measures that offended 
the dignity and sovereignty of the Cuban people. 
On March 7, the Cuban reply, written by Juan Gual- 
berto Gomez, ofie of the delegates, argued that Ar- 
ticle Ill of the Platt Amendment “is the equivalent 
of giving (the North Americans) the key to our 
house so that they can enter whenever they feel like 
it, day or night, with good or evil intent,’’ and on 
Article Vil he added, “Any way you look at it, its 
purpose is nothing more than the diminution of the 
power of future Cuban governments and the sover 
eignty of our Republic. 
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“The thought of renting or selling part of the 
national territory so wounds the country's feelings 
that the article referring to the naval stations has 
caused more discontent among our people than all 
the other articles of the amendment. The cry ‘No 
coaling’, has dominated in all the mass demons- 
trations held against the amendment... and it is, 
therefore, impossible to recommend this articles... 
that involves a mutilation of national territory and 
a constant threat to our domestic peace.” 


On April 13, the Convention suspended the debate 
on Juan Gualberto Gomez’ position paper and decided 
to send a committee to the United States to ascer- 
tain the views and aims of the US government on 
everything related to the establishment of a defini- 
tive order of political and economic relations between 
Cuba and the United States and to try find a basis 
for agreement on these extremes to propose to the 
Convention or its final resolution.'* 


The US government hastened to state publicly 
that the committee had not been invited, had no 
official status and would visit Washington at its own 
initiative. 

Secretary of War Root received the committee on 
April 25 and 26 and told its members in no uncertain 
terms that the United States’ right to impose the 
conflictive articles had been proclaimed for 75 years 
throughout the United States and Europe and that 


13 Alvarez Tabio, Fernando, “La base naval de Guanténamo y el derecho 
Internacional"’ (The Guantanamo Naval base and International Law), In Cuba 
Socialista magazine, no. 11, Havana, 1962. 
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Washington was not prepared to go to the extreme 
of endangering its own security by renouncing it.” 


The committee returned from Washington and 
made its report to the Convention which received 
it with general discontent. On May 28, another po- 
sition paper that accepted the amendment wiht cer- 
tain clarifications was submitted for discussion, but 
the US government would not accept this solution 
and sent an ultimatum, through Governor Wood, to 
the effect that it would only accept the unqualified 
amendment, which was a statute passed by the US 
legislative bodies that the President was obliged to 
carry out the way it was. It could not be changed, 
modified, added to or subtracted from; the execu- 
tive action the statute required was the withdrawal 
of the Army from Cuba, which it would authorize 
when and only when a government had been establis- 
hed under a Constitution that provided, in its text 
or appendices, certain final arrangements specified 
in the statute. 

The cuban delegates had made numerous efforts 
to have the US government give up or at least soften 
the Amendment. 

The Yankee threat, however, was categorical and 
public. That same day, Wood said that the time had 
arrived to establish the government's position with 
absolute clarity and that it should be done as an 
ultimatum to end the discussions. Anything else 
would be an indication of weakness or indecisions.’° 


14 [bidem. 
15 D'Estéfano Pissani, Miguel, Op. cit., p. 154. 
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Congressman Grosvenor and others in the United 
States fumed that those individuals (the Cubans) 
whom the United States had permitted to form a 
Constitutional Congress had had the nerve to try to 
amend even laws passed by the United States 1° 


Senator O. H. Platt publicly warned the Cubans 
that, if they didn’t accept all the articles of the 
amendment, the United States would immediately 
occupy the island until they did so. 


This was the ultimatum. By a bare majority, the 
Cuban delegates voted for what they considered to 
be the lesser evil and on June 12, 1901 included the 
Platt Amendment as an appendix to the Constitution. 
Out of this act of force came the US naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay. 


The US government's imposition of the Platt Amend- 
ment as an essential and indispensable condition 
for ending the military occupation and handing the 
island over to the Cubans was not an isolated 
episode in the history of the relations between the 
United States and Cuba, as we have seen. Its roots 
go back to the 19th century. The territorial an- 
nexation that Jefferson and his followers sought was 
not consummated, but, along with the aims of con- 
quest, a process of economic annexation was simul- 
taneously developing, and Cuba was the first victim 
of that neocolonization 17 


16 thidem. 


17 Benitez Cabrera, José., Op. cit., p. 228. 
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With the triumph of the Cuban Revolution in 1959, 
this hateful tie was broken, however. The Yankee 
naval base at Guantanamo remains as an offensive 
symbol against the island's sovereignty, lacking the 
strategic importance it once had. Its main purpose 
now is to serve as an imperialist spearhead against 
the Cuban Revolution and as a fountainhead of 
oolitical pressure and blackmail. 


Secretary of War Elihu Root told Convention Com- 
mittee that visited Washington on April 25, 1901, that 
the territory leased for bases in Cuba would always 
look seaward, never inward toward Cuba. Now just 
the opposite is true; the base looks in toward the 
land. 


TEXT OF THE PLATT AMENDMENT 


“That in fulfillment of the declaration contained in the 
joint resolution approved ninety eight, entitled “For the re- 
congnition of the independence of the people of Cuba”, 
demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its au- 
thority and government in the island of Cuba, and to with- 
draw its land and naval reserve forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters, and directing the President of the United States to 
carry these resolutions into effect, the President is hereby 
authorized to leave the government and control of the island 
of Cuba to its people so soon as a government shall have 


18 Taken from Roig de teuchsenring, Emillo, Historia de la Enmienda Platt 
(History of the Platt Amendment), Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, Havana, 
1973, pp. 23-24. 
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been established In said Island under a constitution which, 
either as a part thereof or In an ordinance appended thereto, 
shall define the future relations of the United States with 
Cuba, substantially as follows: 


“|. That the government of Cuba shall never into any 
treaty or other compact with any foreign power or powers, 
whith twill impair or tend to impair the independence of 
Cuba, or in any way authorize or permit any foreign power 
or powers to obtain by colonization of for naval or military 
purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or control over any portion 
of said island. 


“Ii. That said government shall not assume or contract any 
public debt, to pay the interest upon which, and to make 
reasonable sinking fund provision for the ultimate discharge 
of which, the ordinary revenues of the island, after defraying 
the current expenses of the government, shall be inadequate. 


“Ill. That the government of Cuba consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the preservation 
of Cuban independence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the United States, now 
to be assumed and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 


“IV. That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its 
military occupancy thereof are ratified and validated and all 
lawful rights acquired thereunder shall be maintained and 
protected. 


“VY. That the government of Cuba will execute, and as far 
as necessary extend the plans already, devised, or other plans 
to be mutually agreed upon, for the sanitation of the cities 
of the island, to the end that a recurrence of epidemic and 
infectious diseases may be prevented, thereby assuring pro- 
tection to the people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to 
commerce of the southern ports of the United States and 
the people residing threrein. 
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“Vl. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted frorn the pro- 
posed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being 
left to future adjustement by treaty. 

“VIL. That to enable the United States to maintain the in- 
dependence of Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, as 
well as for its own defense, the government of Cuba will 
sell or lease to the United States, the lands necessary for 
coaling or naval stations, at certain specified points, to be 
agreed upon with the President of the United States. 


“Vill. That by way of further assurance, the government of 
Cuba will embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent 
treaty with the United States.” 

The constitutional appendix was accepted by the 
Cuban Convention, under pressure from the United 
States, on June 12, 1901. 


The foreign power that expelled Spain took control 


of Cuba, with the Platt Amendment providing the 
legal cloak for its illegal.power. 


THE NEOCOLONIAL REPUBLIC 


“In his annual report of November, 1901, Secretary 
of War Elihu Root stated that, with the Cuban Cons- 
titutional Convention's adoption of the Platt Amend- 
ment, its Constitution could be considered an 
adequate basis for forming a new government that, 
once in power, would be invested with control of 
the island.” 1® 


19 Foner, Philip S., La guerra hispano-cubano-norteamericana y el surgi- 
miento del Imperialismo yanqui (The Spanish-Cuban-American War and the 
Rise of Yankee Imperialism), Editoriai de Ciencias Sociales, Havana, 1978, 
yol. Il, p. 341. 
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Washington's opinion as to who should be the first 
President of the future Republic of Cuba was made 
clear: ‘President of Cuba-Selection of (Estrada) 
Palma Would Please Washington,” read a US news- 
paper headline in April 1901. Estrada Palma was the 
favorite son of the United States. He had lived there 
for 20 years and was considered ‘“‘loyal”’. 


As the sole candidate, Estrada Palma was duly 
elected on December 31, 1901, in a vote that was 
guaranteed by the government of occupation. Finally 
the great day arrived: May 20, 1902, the spoiled fruit 
of a long historical process fraught with endless 
sacrifice. What emerged was a controlled Republic 
managed by the powerful guardian to the north —a 
republic that, with the Platt Amendment, wasn't 
really a nation economically, juridically or polit- 
ically. 


The Cuban people saw their time-honored aspi- 
rations frustrated, their illusions shattered. They 
had changed from a colony into a neocolony. 


Under the first Cuban government, the Treaty of 
Reciprocity, the Treaty of Permanent Relations and 
the agreements that implemented Article Vil of the 
Platt Amendment —granting territorial concessions 
for US naval and coaling bases— were signed. 


Even so, there was still the possibility of con- 
tinuing the struggle to achieve true independence, 
as events in future years proved. 
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V. THE PERMANENT TREATY OF 1903. NAVAL 
AND COALING CONCESSIONS 


THE NAVAL BASE AT GUANTANAMO BAY 


“The Platt Amendment became a sword of Damo- 
cles, whose sharp blade consisted of the naval and 
coaling concessions. The strength of the colonial 
appendix lay precisely in the article on military 
bases.” 2° The so-called Permanent Treaty between 
the United States and Cuba, signed in 1903, was a 
word-for-word copy of the Platt Amendment —which, 
in turn, was attached as an Appendix to the 1901 
Constitution. Naturally, Article VII, concerning the 
sale or lease to the United States of lands neces- 
sary for caaling or naval stations, was included, and 
it became operative through an agreement signed 
on February 16, 1903, by Cuba and on February 23, 
1903, by the United States. The Permanent Treaty 
was signed on May 22. The coaling agreement was 
signed before the main treaty was. Cuban territory 
occupied by the United States was transferred to 
the new government on the express condition that 


20 D'Estéfano Pissani. Miguel, Op. cit., p. 154. 
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it would assume the obligations to the United States 
contracted in the Paris Treaty of 1898 with Spain 
and would then accept, by force, the United States 
right to intervene a right first recognized in the 
Platt Amendment itself and then in the incorporation 
of that amendment as a constitutional appendix in 
1901 and as part of the Permanent Treaty between 
the United States and Cuba in 1903. Manuel San- 
guily, a Cuban patriot and a member of the Cons- 
titutional Convention, commented that the United 
States had “subrogated our former metropolis, 
Spain.” 


Article | in the February, 1903, Agreement read: 
“The Republic of Cuba hereby leases to the United 
States for the time it shall need them and with the 
purpose of establishing coaling or naval stations in 
them, the extensions of land and water adjacent to 
the island of Cuba forthwith described..." Article 
Il went on to say that while on the one hand the 
United States recognizes the continuance of the 
ultimate sovereignty of the Republic of Cuba over 
the above described areas of land and water, on 
the other hand the Republic of Cuba consents that 
during the period of the occupation by the United 
States of said areas under the terms of this agree- 
ment the United States shall exercise complete 
jurisdiction and control over and within said areas 
with the right to acquire (under conditions to be 
hereafter agreed upon by the two governments) for 
the public purposes of the United States any land 
or any other property therein by purchase or by the 
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exercise of eminent domain with full compensation 
to the owners thereof. 


The regulations for leasing the coaling and naval 
stations were signed into law on July 2, 1903, and 
at noon on December 10, 1903, the United States 
took possession of the land and sea areas leased 
for the establishment of a naval base in Guantanamo. 
The price of the lease was fixed at $2 000 a year in 
US gold, which the United States agreed to pay 
throughout the period it occupied and used those 
areas under the agreement. 


In 1912, some years after the naval base had 
already been established at Guantanamo Bay, a new 
treaty was signed that extended the US advantages 


there. The treaty became void as it was not ratified 
by the parties in due course. 


The US base is located on the southern coast of 
the eastern end of the island, at the foot of the 
Sierra Maestra Mountains, in a 117 square mile area, 
33 percent of which —39 square miles— is taken 
up by the bay itself. In addition to being the third 
largest bay in Cuba, Guantanamo is a deep, sheltered 
inlet that was selected for its strategic location and 
was considered, at the time, to be fundamental to 
US military domination of the Caribbean and Central 
and South America. Later it was also a vital sup- 
port point for controlling the Panama Canal. At 
present, however, its strategic value has diminished. 


As soon as the United States secured possession 
of Cuba, it lost no time in trying to repeal the Anglo- 
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US Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 in order to acquire 
a strip of the Central America isthmus. Once England 
accepted repeal of the treaty, the United States had 
a free hand in building and operating the interoceanic 
canal. This venture was “legalized” in February, 1904, 
when the US Senate ratified the Hay-Bunau Varilla 
Treaty; the United States control over the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


In its war with Spain, the United States had legiti- 
mized the principle of the right of intervention to 
protect its interests. The development of the twin 
policy of Plattism and interventionism led the United 
States to intervene in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama and other Central American 
republics in actions that brought those peoples noth- 
ing but sorrow and poverty. 


The US naval base at Guantanamo, child of the 
Plat Amendment, played an important role in aggres- 
sive imperialist policy, because its strategic geo- 
graphic position made it possible to mobilize troops 
in a hurry and send them on tactical interventionist 
missions anywhere in the Antilles and Central Amer- 
ica. As recently as 1965, US troops were sent from 
the Guantanamo base to crush the constitutionalist 
popular uprising in Santo Domingo led by Francisco 
Caamano. 


Speaking at the United Nations on September 26, 
1960, Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro stated: ‘‘It 
is a well-known fact that under the Platt Amendment 
—which our people were coerced into accepting— 
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the US government arrogated the right to establish 
naval bases in our territory, a right imposed by force 
and maintained by force. 


“A naval base in any country is cause for just 
concern..., concern that a country with an aggres- 
sive and warmongering international policy should 
possess a base there in the heart of our island... .” 
During his talks with the UN Secretary-General in 
Havana, on October 20, 1962, the Cuban Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that “The United States says it 
possesses that base under a treaty, an agreement 
made between the United States and a Cuban gov- 
ernment —a Cuban government that emerged during 
the intervention.” 


it wasn't by treaty; it was by unilateral agreement 
of the US Congress that an amendment was attached 
to our Constitution as a condition for the withdrawal 
of the US troops stationed on the island. This a- 
mendment also provided for the establishment of the 
naval base. 
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Vi. THE 1934 TREATY ON THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The Cuban people's repudiation of the Platt Amend- 
ment yoke, the development of national political 
consciousness in the ‘20s and the revolutionary 
upsurge of 1933 —as an expression of general re- 
sentment on the part of the peoples of Latin America 
against the colonial policy of the United States while 
the “treatment” given the Dominican Republic in 
in 1916 and Nicaragua in 1926 was still fresh in 
people’s minds and when they were also hit by the 
serious capitalist economic depression forced a di- 
versionist turnabout in US policy toward Latin Ameri- 
ca, under President Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal. 
Roosevelt's “‘good neighbor” policy sought to improve 
the image that Latin America had of US foreing 
policy, based of his predecessors’ use of the “big 
stick’’ These factors contributed to the signing of 
the so-called Treaty on the Relations between Cuba 
and the United States, in 1934, abrogating the Per- 
manent Treaty of 1903 and the Platt Amendment 
—except that Article Il of the new treaty provided 
that ‘The stipulations of that agreement with regard 
tc the naval station of Guantanamo shall continue in 
effect... so long as the United States of America 
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shall not abandon the said naval station of Guanta- 
namo or the two governments shall not agree to a 
modification of its present limits...’ The Platt A- 
mendment came to an end, but Cuba remained a 
neocolony. 


When the 1934 Treaty became operative, Senator 
Pittman remarked that the relations between Cuba 
and the United States were no longer governed by 
the Platt Amendment but would in the future be 
guided by international law, thus recognizing that the 
Platt Amendment was contrary to international law. 
(He was mistaken in his view that future relations 
would be governed by international law, however.) 


Manuel Marquez Sterling, Cuba’s Ambassador in 
Washington who was an active participant in the 
treaty negotiations, described the significance of the 
new treaty in a report submitted on April 18, 1934, 
40 days before the document was signed: 


“If the United States incorporates in this treaty 
we have negotiated the right in perpetuity to retain 
its coaling or naval stations in our territory as a 
specific condition of our relations, we will never be 
able to brag of having freed our homeland from 
humiliating yoke of the Platt Amendment. In its good 
neighbor relations with this powerful empire, our 
country should not continue to accept the imposition 
of coaling stations.” 


The Ambassador continued as follows: 


“lf the entire text of what was first the Platt A- 
mendment, later the constitional Appendix and finally 
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the Permanent Treaty ceases to have validity —with- 
out excepting Article Vil— then it is clear that Cuba's 
obligation under this annulled clause ceases to exist 
and cannot later be discredited. It is not correct to 
admit that Cuba has an obligation of this nature out- 
side Article Vil —where that obligation arose— once 
the text is voided.” 


Thus, the 1934 Treaty is an uncreated treaty, since 
it maintains one of the Articles of the 1903 Treaty; 
it was vitiated and null and void from the start. 


All these documents are invalidated by so many 
factors that those who try to maintain them in force 
cannot allege that they have been partially confirmed 
by the 1934 Treaty. They are null and void from 
beginning to end, and nothing can give them a pre- 
tense of validity. Their essential perversion cannot 
be validated by any subsequent legal document.?! 


21 Ibidem, p. 165. 
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Vii. LEGAL ANALYSIS OF THE AGREEMENTS 
ON THE GUANTANAMO BASE 


It is appropriate to outline Cuba's legal basis for 
rejecting the illegal treaties and agreements on the 
Guantanamo base, in the light of international law 
and its progressive development. 


The preceding sequence of US decisions on Cuba 
covers a very brief but also a very important histori- 
cal period —between April, 1898, and March, 1901, 
from the Joint Resolution to the Platt Amendment. 


THE PLATT AMENDMENT’S VIOLATIONS OF THE 
JOINT RESOLUTION AND THE TREATY OF PARIS 


According to the April 19, 1898, Joint Resolution of 
the US Congress, which opened the door to direct 
intervention in Cuba's affairs, the Cuban people were 
and of right ought to be free and independent, and 
the United States disclaimed any intention ‘'to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over the 
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island except for the pacification thereof” and as- 
serted its determination, once that was accom- 
plished, ‘‘to leave the government and control of the 
island to its people.” Following the US military in- 
tervention in the war in Cuba, the defeat of Spain 
and the end of hostilities, the whole premeditated, 
negative attitude the United States had shown 
toward Cuba was summed up in the Treaty of Paris 
—signed with Spain on December 10, 1898, under 
which the United States, taking over occupation of 
the island from Spain, “will, so long as such occupa- 
tion shall last, assume and discharge the obligations 
that may under international law result from the fact 
of its occupation for the protection of life and 
property.” 


Article XVI stipulated “that any obligations as- 
sumed in this treaty by the United States with 
respect to Cuba are limited to the time of its occu- 
pancy thereof; but it will upon the termination of such 
occupancy, advise any government established in the 
island to assume the same obligations.” 


Then, by an order issued July 25, 1900, the Consti- 
tutional Convention was convoked to implement the 
Joint Resolution by drawing up a Constitution that, 
in agreement with the government of the United 
States. would determine the relations that would 
exist between the two countries. General Wood 
inaugurated the Assembly on November 5, 1900, 
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reminding the delegates that it was their duty to 
determine what, in their view, those relations should 
be. 


On March 2, 1901, after the Constitution was 
written, the Platt Amendment was promulgated as 
pert of a law governing US Army funds. It conside- 
rably reduced Cuba's sovereignty by stipulating, 
“that to enable the United States to maintain the 
independence of Cuba, and to protect the people 
thereof, as well as for its own defense, the Cuban 
government will sell or lease to the United States, 
the land necessary for coaling or naval stations at 
certain specified points, to be agreed upon with the 
President of the United States." 


It is easy to see that the evident, unilateral and 
arbitrary intention of the United States was, more 
than anything else. to usurp Cuba's sovereignty over 
a part o its own territory. 


The Joint Resolution and the Paris Treaty became 
a dead letter. While the Resolution spoke of a free 
Cuba and the Treaty limited US obligations to the 
period of its occupancy. the Platt Amendment coer- 
cively and arbitrarily imposed legislation on Cuba 
through articles that showed no interest in respecting 
the Joint Resolution. 


The United States persisted in its crude plot to 
usurp Cuban sovereignty and independence by tying 
the island to its colonial yoke engaging in flagrant 
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contradictions and illegalities that undermined the 
whole pseudolegal scaffolding on which the plot 
depended. Many people understood this right from 
the start. 


Juan Gualberto Gomez, Cuban patriot and delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention, said at the time that 
‘as long as the occupation lasts"’ the words of the 
Treaty of Paris couldn't be more expressive and that 
‘the day the occupation ends, they cease to hold any 
meaning at all." Another delegate, Méndez Capote, 
reasoned that, if the United States had proclaimed 
to the whole world its exclusive right to meddle in 
the affairs of Cuba, “it should have requested this, 
and clarified it, in the Resolution of April 19, 1898.” 
He added that the Platt Amendment “contradicts the 
entire Joint Resolution from its preamble to its end.” 


As the President of Cuba Osvaldo Dorticés said in 
a letter to Chilean students written in 1962, “The Platt 
Amendment, imposed on the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1901, betrayed the spirit and letter of the 
Joint Resolution and diminished Cuba's sovereignty 
in a humiliating way.” 


From the very beginning, then, the indelible stigma 
of illegality and nulity was present at every stage 
that led to the agreements on the Guantanamo naval 
base. A specific, objetive, deep analysis of this plot 
—that is in open defiance of international law and its 
progressive developmen— is in order 
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THE 1901 CONVENTION DELEGATES’ LACK OF 
JURISDICTION OVER RELATIONS AN CONCESSIONS 
DEMANDED BY THE UNITED STATES 


The first thing to note is that the 1900-1901 Con- 
vention delegates represented a people that had no 
legal right to draw up contracts on matters beyond 
its power. The Platt Amendment and the right the 
Yankee assumed under it to have bases in Cuba was 
approved in the United States in March, 1901, while 
the Constitutional Convention was in session —many 
months after it had been convened and invested with 
its powers. The whole thing was so unusual that the 
Cuban delegates reacted immediately and over- 
whelmingly. Manuel Sanguily suggested the wisdom 
of calling a new election to select other convention 
delegates, who would be fully authorized to deter- 
mine future links of friendship and trade with the 
United States; Enrique Villuendas pointed out that 
::The Amendment demands that the delegates accept 
conditions whereas the people of Cuba voted for a 
convocation that covered only standards and forms.” 
Salvador Cisneros Betancourt advised that the dele- 
gates turn in their credentials and papers to the 
Governor, and General Emilio Nuhez argued that the 
Platt Amendment implied “reforming not just some 
but all the Constitution principles.” 


One of the pillars of law is that an agreement is 
not valid when it exceeds its established powers 
—which automatically invalidates the Platt Amend- 
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ment as an appendix to the Constitution. Moreover, 
its unconstitutionality renders it completely null and 
void. 


COERCION AND FRAUD 


Countless expressions of US coercion and fraud have 
been documented both before and after the conces- 
sion of the bases. 


The neocolonial structure also wields its power 
mechanism to force the country to submit, while 
investing its contracted obligations with a semblance 
of validity. 


On the Guantanamo issue, the United States has 
clearly aimed to present fraud and coercion as the 
evils of consent. 


In 1901, the watchword was that the Platt Amend- 
ment was the key to the future of the republic: no 
amendment, no republic. Once this had been made 
clear to the Constitution Convention, the stage of 
intimidation and coercion began. On March 2, 1901, 
General Wood told the Convention, that the President 
was awaiting the Convention’s action on this matter 
He then wrote Secretary Root that it might not be a 
bad idea to add the strong hand of authority to the 
political element. Moreover, possession of the Isle 
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of Pines was left up in the air. Threats came from 
every direction. 


The New York Times wrote that the US govern- 
ment's patience had reached an end. 


Representative Littlefield stated Cuba had no 
strenght and, because of its weakness, would be 
compelled to meet the US demands. 


Cuban Military Governor Leonard Wood wrote Sec- 
etary of War Elihu Root that the time had come to 
state the US government's position with absolute 
clarity, in the form of an ultimatum that would halt 
the discussions. Wood also warned the Cuban Con- 
vention that the Amendment would not be modified 
and that the army of occupation would not be with- 


drawn until its terms were accepted. 


Intimidation and threats of imminent and serious 
danger presented the Cuban delegates with an immi- 
nent and serious dilema at the turn of the century. 
There was more than enough evidence to show the 
illegal nature of the agreements. Everything from 
“persuasion” to ultimatum, from the basest “‘interpre- 
tation” to the most public and shameless threat, was 
used. Not only did the United States violate its own 
commitments and formulations by switching from 
the Joint Resolution to the Platt Amendment; it also 
angered, wounded and intimidated the Cubans. !t also 
tried to apply a veneer of legality to a document that 
was unconstitutional in origin and was subsequetly 
imposed on the delegates by coercion and fraud. 
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EVILS OF CONSENT 


The principle that consent is the basis of all legal 
obligation and can be annulled by the so-called evils 
of consent has been established under international 
law. Treaties presuppose consent by both parties in 
order to form a legal tie; but the entire case of 
Guantanamo is based on the crudest expressions 
of illegality and immorallity, involving no free consent 
at all. 


The aim of and reason for the agreement must also 
be taken into consideration. If the signing of a treaty 
is the culmination of a chronological succession of 
events, the Guantanamo affair offers the clearest 
possible opportunity to look at the events that pre- 
ceded, accompanied and followed it. Consent is 
vitiated from the beginning, because treaties are 
manifestations of a joint willingness create a legal 
tie. based on mutual understanding of the intent of 
the treaty. This is such an important principle of law 
that the intent of the parties is what prevails when 
there is a difference between expressed and real will. 


We need not go back to the objective (which makes 
for consent) and the purpose (which is the intrinsic 
reason for the existance of the legal document) 
Where is the purpose of maintaining Cuba's inde- 
pendence, that Yankee imperialism falsely vaunted 
at the dawn of the century, when it laid the foun- 
dation for establishing foreign bases on our soil? 
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The purpose, the reason for contracts, is based on 
demands arising from rational, legitimate motives 
for determining the willingness to concur in consent. 
The alleged purpose of the 1934 Treaty on Relations 
between Cuba and the United States was the desire 
to strengthen the links of friendship between the two 
countries and modify the relations between them 
established by the Treaty signed in Havana on March 
22, 1903. If the purpose of the contract was to 
strengthen the links of a frienship that was nonex- 
istent because of aggression and attitudes of open 
and abusive animosity, then, it violated the only 
reason for which it was allegedly drawn up. 


The naval base has been a tool of aggression —not 
of defense or friendship, as it was claimed. 


FALSE LEASES 


When the lease for Guantanamo base was signed, 
it stressed that the United States recognized the 
continuation of the Republic of Cuba's definitive 
sovereignty over the territories included in the a- 
greement, which means that Cuba retained its politi- 
cal sovereignty and right of ownership to those por- 
tions of land and sea, ceding only their use and 
enjoyment. 


The United States leased the coaling or naval 
stations under Article VII of the Platt Amendment, 
which was then included in the 1903 treaty and 
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reiterated in the 1934 Treaty of Relations. Leasing 
is a contract by which a person temporarily cedes 
the use of a facility or provides a service to another 
person. All leasing is, by definition temporary. 


In 1953, the then Admiral of the Guantanamo base, 
M. E. Murphy wrote a limited-circulation brochure 
entitled History of the Guantanamo Base, which re- 
flected the colonial concept of leasing. It said “*...this 
body of water and the contiguous land constitute an 
important outpost of the United States, valuable far 
beyond the dreams of those who negotiated for its 
lease. The harbor is La Bahia de Guantanamo —-Guan- 
tanamo Bay... . 


“Guantanamo Bay is, in effect, a bit of American 
territory, and so it will probably remain as long as 
we have a Navy; for we have a lease in perpetuity 
to this Naval Preservation, and it is inconceivable 
that we would abandon it... .” 


Every attempt has been made to ignore the tempo- 
rary nature of the Guantanamo lease; none of the 
agreements on the matter specify a time limit. In the 
February 16-23, 1903, agreements, the first article 
speaks of the lease as being for the period that the 
United States needs it and for the purpose of es- 
tablishing coaling or naval stations there. The 1934 
Treaty reiterates Cuba's obligation to continue the 
leases to the United States as long as the two gov- 
ernments do not agree to modify the existing limits. 


It is a legal absurdity that the owner of rented 
property should never be able to recover its posses- 
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sion and direct use. Moreover, the validity of any 
lease depends on compliance with the purpose ot 
use agreed to. 


While the tenant has a right to use leased property, 
he must use it for the specific purpose stated in 
the lease. Article VII of the Platt Amendment states 
that Cuba leased that territory “to enable the United 
States to maintain the independence of Cuba and to 
protect the people thereof,’ while the 1934 Treaty 
stipulates that the lease was signed out of a desire 
to strengthen the ties of friendship between the two 
countries. There is no doubt that the purpose stated 
in both Treaties was very different from the real use 
to wich the base was put. 


How has the United States used the base, just 
since 1934? Not for independence, but for dependen- 
cy; not for the protection of the people, but for 
harassment and trampling on their rights, for death, 
hunger, pressure, blackmail and dictatorship. In 1958, 
the planes of Batista’s tyranny refueled in Guanté- 
namo and then flew bomb the Sierra Maestra; the 
bullets used to murder Cuban fighters came from the 
base; it has been used to protect traitors, counter- 
revolutionaries and criminals. Instead of the friendly 
use the treaties proclaimed, it has been used for 
aggression. 


Need we say anything more concerning US use 
of the base to protect Cuba's independence and 
strenghten ties of friendship? 
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THE REBUS SIC STANTIBUS (BASIC CHANGE IN 
CIRCUMSTANCES) CLAUSE 


According to this principle, a treaty can be declared 
to be ineffective, inapplicable or nall and void when 
there is a basic change in the circumstances that 
existed when the treaty was signed. 


This applies in the case of Guantanamo and un- 
questionably confirms that the Yankee presence 
there does not have a leg to stand on. 


In 1898, Mc Kinley’s refusal to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Cuba in arms could not be answered 
in practice. In May 1959, however, the revolutionary 
Government of Cuba made a lasting reply to Washing- 
ton’s insolence when it stated, “The revolutionary 
Government assumes the right to determine what 
it considers to be in line with the vital interests of 
the Cuban people. It does not now and never will 
admit any indication or proporsal that tends to 
diminish national sovereignty and dignity in any way.” 
This was no longer the neocolonial republic. Circum- 
stances had changed. 


The 1934 Treaty, allegedly signed to strenghten 
the frienship between the two countries and modify 
the relations established by the March 22, 1903, 
Treaty, has ceased to be valid, because the Guanté- 
namo naval base is not a contribution to friendship. 


The reference to the 1903 Treaty, sequel to the 
Platt Amendment, drawn up to “maintain Cuba's inde- 
pendence," is equally invalid. 
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THE YANKEE NAVAL BASE AT GUANTANAMO: 
SUPPORT POINT FOR FULGENCIO BATISTA’S 
TYRANNY 


The planes of Fulgencio Batista's dictatorship that 
indiscrimnately bombed the peasant zones liberated 
by the Rebel Army in the Sierra Maestra in 1957 and 
1958 refueled at the US naval base at Guantanamo. 


An excerpt from the report that Ratil Castro, head 
of the Frank Pais 2nd Front of Oriente, sent to Fidel 
Castro from Bayate, Oriente, on June 2, 1958, offers 
eloquent proof of the results of Yankee aid to the 
tyranny in that area: “In the last few days, Army 
planes have been dropping incendiary bombs pro- 


vided by the Yankees at the Guantanamo naval base. 
At the same time, the Yankees are ordering Trujillo 
and Somoza to provide arms to Batista, since pres- 
ure from all over Latin America prevents them from 
doing so directly.” 


Rebel Army Military Order No. 30 and the Message 
to the Youth of the World, sent from the Sierra 
Maestra in late June 1958, also referred to this. 


“From March through May, 1958, the dictatorship's 
Air Force made nearly 100 incursions. .. During May 
it was supplied with all kinds of bombs from the JUS 
Naval Base of Caimanera (Guantanamo)... .” As a 
result of this aid, “The air squadrons of the dictator- 
ship have been making three to five incursions a day 
over our territory... bombing incessantly... Hun- 
dreds o families have been living in caves, holes and 
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cther air raid shelters for endless days of danger, 
anguish and hunger... Hundreds of humble homes 
built with the sacrifice of many years’ work have 
been razed. 


“...Repeated criminal strafings and bombings 
—Including US missiles and incendiary bombs 
dropped rom US planes, flown by pilots trained in 
US camps— are being carried out by the tyranny’s 
Air Force every day in greater numbers, not only 
against our rebel forces but also against the de- 
fenseles peasant population. .., acts that are carried 
out with the aid and approval of the US gov- 
ernment... . 


“.. .We have patiently awaited the results of the 
efforts that have been made through different chan- 
nels to urge the US government to halt the military 
aid it is giving to the tyranny that oppresses the 
Cubans. 


“In recent months, instead of diminishing, US aid 
to the Batista dictatorship has increased... ‘Mutual 
aid’ and ‘continental defense’ are the criminal pre- 
texts that have been used to cover up the immoral 
aid that the Latin-American dictatorships’ are being 
given in order to protect their interest... . 


“We understant now why the... head of the Ba- 
tista Air Force, who was also responsible for bombing 
the cities of Cienfuegos and Sagua la Grande, was 
decorated by the chief of the US Caribbean Air Com- 
mand, on President Eisenhower's direct orders... .” 
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VIOLATIONS OF AIR AN SEA SPACE, ACTS OF 
PROVOCATION AND INCIDENTS FROM THE 

US NAVAL BASE Al GUANTANAMO BAY, 
1959-1979 


With the triumph of the Cuban Revolution in 1959, 
the culmination of a long battle by the people, Cuba 
won its independence for the first time. Ever since, 
the United States has vainly engaged in a series of 
attacks, crimes and acts of sabotage and turned 
the Cuban territory that it had usurped and used for 
its naval base at Guantanamo Bay into a permanent 
source of threats, acts of provocation and violations 
of the island's sovereignty, with the aim of creating 
difficulties for the Revolution. 


Periodsof time. 2c50 Sh ite renee et st 20 years 

Violations ot airspace... .. .. .. .. .. we ee 6065 

Violations of waters... .. .. .. .. .. -. ee 1303 

Acts of provocation and other incidents.. .. §300 
TOTAL: = say 280% as 12668 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE ACTS OF 
PROVOCATION PERPETRATED FROM 
THE US NAVAL BASE 


April, 1962 
Cuban fisherman RODOLFO ROSELL SALAS was 
detained, tortured and assassinated. 
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June 9, 1964 
At 11:18 P.M., JOSE RAMIREZ REYES was shot in 
the left leg by sailors from the US guard post six 
kilometers inland on the eastern side of the base. 


June 25, 1964 
At 7:15 P.M., soldier ANDRES NOL LARDUET was 
shot in the left side of his chest by sailors from 
the US guard post five kilometers from the main 
gate on the eastern side of the base. 


July 19, 1964 
At 7:07 P.M., sailors from the US guard post three 
and a half kilometers along the northwestern edge 
of the base short at our guard post, killing soldier 
RAMON LOPEZ PENA. Minutes later, two US of- 
ficers arrived on the scene and took notes. 


February 23, 1965 
At 12:35 P.M., photographer-soldier BERTO BELEN 
RAMIREZ was shot in the right hand by sailors 
from the guard post five kilometers west of the 
main gate of the base. 


May 21, 1966 


At 7:00 P.M., a rifle shot from inside the base 
killed soldier LUIS RAMIREZ LOPEZ, who was in 
the guard post around 500 meters from the eastern 
edge of the base and three kilometers from its 
main gate. 


Vill. INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS OF 
IMPOSED MILITARY BASES 


Aside from these considerations and from the rigor- 
rous analysis that confirms the illegality and invali- 
dity of the agreements on the Guantanamo naval 
base, there is the fact that the progressive develop- 
ment of international law leads to the denunciation 
and condemnation of the continuance of military 
bases in foreign territory by means of force. 


The United States has hundreds of Army, Navy and 
Air Force bases on all the continents —all with a 
markedly aggressive aim and keeps troops stationed 
there for the most diverse interventionist aims. The 
Yankee bases at Guantanamo, in Cuba, and in Puerto 
Rico and Panama not only assault the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of those countries but also 
constitute a threat to all the peoples of the Caribbean 
and the rest of Latin America. These installations 
are largely supplied with weapons of aggression 
against these peoples. Moreover, they serve as 
training camps for repressive corps; centers of 
espionage, sabotage and terrorism: places of contact 
for and concentration of counterrevolutionary, merce- 
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nary and fascist forces and elements; and areas in 
which all kinds of drugs are stored, distributed and 
smuggled, and prostitution and other kinds of vice 
flourish. 


The Guantanamo base was the first one that im- 
perialism established in the triangle of the Caribbean. 
The territory for the Panama Canal was acquired 
some months after the 1903 agreements between the 
United States and Cuba, and the bases in Puerto 
Rico were set up later. 


The concession, cession, lease or any other form 
of surrendering part of a country’s national territory 
for the installation of foreign aggressive military 
bases constitutes a surrender, covertly or not, of 
national sovereignty itself and threatens peace and 
security —both of the state in which these bases are 
established and of other states, as well. In the last 
few years, this has become increasingly recognized 
in international affairs. 


Moreover, the UN General Assembly has adopted 
@ considerable number of resolutions in this regard. 
Among these, Resolution 2105, of December 20, 1965, 
requests the colonial powers to dismantle their mili- 
tary bases installed in the colonial territories and 
to abstain from setting up new ones, and Resolution 
2344 (XXII), of December 19, 1967, asks the Confer- 
ence of the 18-nation Disarmament Committee to 
renew its study of the means of eliminating foreign 
military bases in the Asian, African and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, in line with Resolution 2105 (XX), 
already cited. 
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IX. THE MOVEMENT OF NON-ALIGNED COUNTRIES 
AND THE NAVAL BASE AT 
GUANTANAMO BAY 


The conferences of the non-aligned countries have 
repeatedly denounced the installation of imperialist 
bases in other parts of the world considering them 
to be a premeditated attempt to intimidate the 
peoples and an unjustifiable continuity of the policy 
of neocolonialism and imperialism. 


The conferences of the non-aligned countries have 
been specific in their denunciation of the Guantana- 
mo naval base. Thus the Political Declaration of the 
ist Summit Conference, held in Belgrade in 1961, 
stated: 


“11. The participating countries consider the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of foreing military bases 
in the territories of other countries, particularly 
against their express will, a gross violation of the 
sovereignty of such States. They declare their full 
support to countries who are endeavouring to secure 
the vacation of these bases. They call upon those 
countries maintaining foreing bases to consider 
seriously their abolition as a contribution to world 
peace. 
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142. They also acknowledge that the North Ameri- 
can military base at Guantanamo, Cuba, to the 
permanence of which the Government and people of 
Cuba have expressed their opposition, affects the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of that country.” 


The final Declaration of the 2nd Summit Confer- 
ence of the non-aligned countries, held in Cairo in 
1964, states: 


“The Conference considers the maintenance or 
future establishment of foreign military bases and 
the stationing of foreign troops on the territories of 
cther countries, against the express will of those 
countries, a gross violation of the sovereignty of 
States, and a threat to freedom and international 
peace. It furthermore considers as particularly inde- 
fensible the existence or future establishment of 
bases in dependent territories which could be used 
for the maintenance of colonialism or for other 
purposes. 


“Noting with concern that foreign military bases 
are in practice a means of bringing pressure on 
nations and retarding their emancipation and devel- 
opment, based on their own ideological, political, 
economic and cultural ideas, the Conference declares 
its full support to the countries which are seeking 
to secure the evacuation of foreing bases on their 
territory and calls upon all States maintaining troops 
and ,bases in other countries to remove them 
forthwith. 
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“The Conference considers that the maintenance 
at Guantanamo (Cuba) of a military base of the United 
States of America, in defiance of the will of the 
Government and people of Cuba and in defiance of 
the provisions embodied in the Declaration of the 
Belgrade Conference, constitutes a violation of 
Cuba's sovereignty and territorial integrity. 


“Nothing that the Cuban Government expresses 
its readiness to settle the dispute over the base of 
Guantanamo with the United States on an equal 
footing, the Conference urges the United States 
Government to negotiate the evacuation of this base 
with the Cuban Government.” 


Subsequent Ministerial and Summit conferences 
of the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries showed 
the growing universal interest in denouncing foreign 
military bases imposed by force against the express 
will of the respective peoples. 


For example, the 4th Summit Conference held in 
Algiers in a 1973 ‘demands that the military bases 
of the United States of America on Cuban, Pana- 
manian and Puerto Rican territory be restored to 
the countries which are their rightful owners. 


“It gives its support to countries struggling for the 
removal of military bases which have been establish- 
ed on their territory under unequitable treaties and 
are being maintained against the wishes of their 
peopies.” 


The Sth Summit Conference of Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries. held in Colombo in 1976, stated that ‘‘The Con- 
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ference demanded the restoration of the sovereignty 
over Guantanamo... to Cuba... the rightful owners 
of these territories.” 


The Conference also pointed out that “the pres- 
ence of US military bases in Latin America —such 
as those existing in Cuba and Panama— represents 
a threat to peace and security in the region,” and 
its demand that the US government “immediately 
restore to these countries the inalienable part of 
their territories occupied against the will of their 
governments and peoples... .” 


The 6th Summit Conference of non-aligned coun- 
tries, held in Havana in 1979, also ‘‘condemned 
the presence of foreign military bases in Latin- 
America and the Caribbean, such as those in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico... and demanded that the Govern 
ment of the United States... restore to those coun- 
tries the inalienable part of their territories occupied 
against the will of their peoples... ” 


X. THE POSITION OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 


In 1959, as the victorious culmination of a century- 
long revolutionary process fraught with difficulties, 
the Cuban homeland achieved its full independence. 
Ever since, the United States has vainly engaged in 
a new series of attacks, crimes, acts of sabotage, 
a permanent blockade and other criminal acts, in 
addition to systematically using the usurped Cuban 
territory of the Guantanamo naval base as a perma- 
nent source of threats, acts of provocation and 
slights of sovereignty, with the aim of turning the 
real Revolution from its natural course. In. January, 
1961, the United States severed formal diplomatic 
relations with Cuba. Since then, times have changed. 
Proof of this was the crushing military defeat dealt 
the mercenary invasion at Playa Giron —an invasion 
erganized, financed and military supported by the 
United States and preceded by bombings of various 
parts of the country (with support from the Guan- 
tanamo naval base). It was the first defeat of Yankee 
imperialism in its long history of aggression against 
the Latin-American peoples. 
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José Marti's revolution, put off in 1898 by the US 
intervention, had become a reality. Patiently and 
serenely, yet with determination and firmness, free 
and sovereign Cuba demands the return of the Cuban 
territory that the US military base at Guantanamo 
Bay is illegaly occupying by force against the will 
of the Cubans. 


The Cuban Revolution has maintained and strength- 
ened the principle that its patriots raised more than 
75 years ago its unrenounceable sovereignty over 
the portion of Cuban territory occupied by a foreign 
country. Embodying the elimination of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Manifest Destiny, geographic fatalism and 
the coarse concept of Pan-Americanism, this Revo- 
lution practices the policy of exercising sovereignty 
by act and right, as Fidel Castro, Prime Minister of 
Cuba, has stated. 


Former Foreign Minister Rau! Roa said that, with 
the triumph of the Revolution. “Guba assumed, for the 
first time, the sovereign control of its foreign re- 
lations, due to the new conditions generated by the 
triumph of the revolutionary insurrection led by 
Fidel Castro." 


The question of a foreign base on our soil has 
been and is a painful thorn in the flesh of our 
sovereignty. Fidel Castro's words at the UN General 
Assembly on September 26, 1960, are a magnificent 
summary of all that this means: The most tragic 
case in the entire history of the bases now scattered 


22 Ibidem. p. 156. 
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over the world is that of Cuba: a base forcibly placed 
in what is undeniably our territory, a good distance 
from the coasts of the United States, against Cuba 
and against the people, imposed by force and consti- 
tuting a threat to and concern for our people. The 
revolutionary Government is very seriously consider- 
ing requesting within the canons of international 
law, the withdrawal of the naval and military forces 
of the US Government from that portion of our 
national territory.” 


In his speech on the 26th of July, 1962, Fidel Cas- 
tro, Prime Minister of Cuba, reiterated, “The naval 
base is a dagger stuck in the heart of Cuba.... We 
are not going to remove the base by force, but it 
is a piece of land that we will never renounce.” 


In the Ist. Summit Conference of Non-Aligned 
Countries, held in Belgrade in 1961, the Cuban dele- 
gation proclaimed that the base “has only served 
to harm the dignity of our nation, to harbor counter- 
revolutionary forces, to bring arms into the country 
for use in figthing against the liberating revolution 
and to concentrate troops whenever the liberation 
movements in the Caribean countries have threat- 
ened imperialist domination.” 


On October 28, 1962, Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
set forth the five points for normalizing the situation 
between Cuba and the United States, the fifth point 
being ‘the withdrawal from the Guantanamo naval 
base and the restoration of the territory occupied by 
the United States.” 
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The Constitution of the Republic of Cuba, procla- 
imed on February 24, 1976, states in Article 8 a) 
that the socialist state “maintains and defends the 
integrity and sovereignty of the country.” Article 
12 b) states that it ‘condemns imperialist inter- 
vention, whether direct or indirect, in the domestic 
and foreign affairs of any State and therefore armed 
aggression and economic blockade, as well as any 
other form of economic coercion and interference 
or threat to the integrity of states and to the political. 
economic and cultural elements of nations.” 
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PHOTOGRAFIC EVIDENCE 


{. A soldier of the heroic border guard unit at Guantanamo 
watches one of the customary violations of our air space 
by US planes operating from the Yankee base. 


2. Our self-sacrificing and cautions border guards watch day 
and night the limits of the territory occupied by the United 
States at Guantanamo Bay. 


3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Yankee provocations and aggressions against 
Cuban guard posts have been systematically 
repeated for more than 20 years. 


8. The entrance to the Yankee base with the humiliating sign 
announcing the ilegal occupation. 


9 y 10. Other examples of trampling on our sovereignty. 


11. Cynical and provocative attitude characteristic of the 
Yankee soldiers stationed at the base. 


12. The infamous assasination of the 19-years-old soldier 
Ram6én Lopez Pefha, while on guard duty at the border, 
arouse indignation of the Cuban people. 


13. Luis Ramirez Lépez, assassinated by the Yankee marines 
from the base. 


14. US officers and soldiers assigned to the Guantanamo en- 
clave on a routine provocation patrol. 
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15. Moving and patriotic excerpt from a note written by 
Ramon Lopez Pefia's mother, reflecting the determination 
of the Cuban people to struggfe and their limitless con- 
fidence in the Revolution. 


16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. No comments are necessary here. 
22. Historical march of the militant people on April 19, 1980. 
23. Giant mass rally on May 1, 1980. 

24. The May 17, 1980, march of the militant people. 
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HERIDO DE BALA. 
SOLDADO CUBANO 


LOS. DISPAROS. FUERON HECHOS DESDE 
UNA POSTA YANQUI ‘DE LA BASE NAVAL 


Siendo las once p. m. del dia 9 de junio, 
una de las postas yanquis abriéd fuego con su 
fusil de campafia contra una de las postas 
cubanas que guardan la frontera en fa base . 
naval de Guanténamo, alcanzando con uno de 
los siete disparos que efectud al soldado José 
Ramirez Reyes, de 25 anos de edad, hirién- 
dolo de cardcter grave en la pierna izquierda 
El hecho se produjo dos kilémetros al sur de 
la entrada principal de la base por el limite 
Este de la misma. 

E! soldado herido fue ingresado en el Hos- 
pital Civil de Guantanamo donde est siendo 
atendido. 
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‘HERIDO GRAVE OTRO SOLDADO © 
-CUBAKO POR POSTAS YANQUIS 


A las 19 y 15 horas de hoy 25-6, la posta norteamericana en 
un punto a 5 kms. al Sur de lo entrada principal por el limite Este 
de la Base Naval de Guantanamo efectud 2 disparos hacia la pos- 
ta cubana Nro. 5, alcanzando al soldado Andrés Noel Laurduet en 
el lado izquierdo del pecho. La misma posta norteamericana’ realiz6 
tombien un disparo sobre otro soldado cubano, cuando éste presta- 
ba auxilio a su compafero herido. El estado del soldado Andrés Noel 
Laurduet es grave. ° 
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